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cumambient air, his knowledge of lineal and aerial perspective, 
and the gradations of his tones, give an absolute concavity to 
the flat surface of the canvas. 

Yet in all his painting there is an absence of art and effort, 
which is the culmination of knowing how to do a thing. This 
was the result of his severe discipline in the studios of his 
masters, Francisco de Herrera and Francisco Pacheco. 

Par excellence, Velasquez was an objective painter. His 
work is free from the slightest tendency to substitute clever- 
ness for truth. He never frittered away his breadth or sym- 
pathetic effect by superfluous finish to mere accessories. He 
never "faked." He did everything bravely, with an utter ab- 
sence of self-assertion or pose. There is no showing of the 
artist. The idea never enters his head that his own individ- 
ual trick with the brush could have an interest for any human 
being. 

These are the characteristics of Velasquez to be borne in 
mind when examining the Boston painting. 

* # * 

In the next number the painting itself will be discussed. 




GEORGE H. McCORD. 

"THE LEDGE OF BASS ROCKS." IN THE AMBROSE RETRY COLLECTION, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

George H. McCord is a standby. His : work becomes 
more commanding with the years. "The Ledge of Bass 
Rocks" now in the Ambrose Petry private collection in De- 
troit and on exhibition at the Museum there, is a wonderfully 
strong presentation of the giant battle between solid and fluid 
matter. You hear the thunderous boom and the roar of the 
mountainous wave breaking under giant pressure upon the 
rocks ; and you see the glittering ridge of a transparent sea in 
the distance. It is a blue, pelting, . foaming amphithea- 
tre, with" the high spray and' rushing snow of the surges chop- 
ping sharply down into the livid vortex and making it flash 
up in white spume that smothers the ledge like the smoking 
spray of a great waterfall. What wonderful wave forma- 
tion, masses of scud — torn, ragged, tendril shaped — with 
emerald billows, chipped by the keen teeth of the wind into 
diamond flashings, seething tracks of foam. McCord does 
not always paint his luminous and lurid skies, but bytimes 
finds' his inspiration express a feeling of grandeur and sub- 
limity. 



A SUGGESTION TO THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 

Art has no nationality, but given a certain environment there 
is very likely to develop a tendency toward the expression of 
more or less local and native aspects. We have of late years 
heard a great deal of talk about American landscape art, and 
some of it has not been without honor even in the art marts 
of the Old World. It might be an interesting if not a specially 
profitable task to carefully search into the training of some of 
the men who have done more than others to give distinction 
to the art that we have grown to speak of as American. The 
fact that their inspiration and almost their entire technical 
equipment have been found in their own country would at 
least have some significance for the ardent patriot. 

Inness, Wyant, Homer Martin, Winslow Homer are names 
that stand out with special insistence in our art annals, and 
they form a group as distinctly native as we can think of 
anywhere in contemporary painting. Their work has been 
individual in a marked degree, and representative of the best 
achievement of our time, and, luckily for our future, they have 
a worthy group of followers. 

What we need just now more than anything else is some 
generally recognized appreciation of the fact that we have 
achieved the distinction of a native art; or rather of the fact 
that our painters have arrived at a point where their art is 
worthy the public acknowledgment that would be best ex- 
pressed in a particular gallery devoted exclusively to their 
own work. 

There is a fine nucleus for such a collection already hung 
in various rooms of the Metropolitan Museum, and it would 
be a most gracious act on the part of the management to 
begin the new regime by setting them apart, where they might, 
with others, be judged as a single and particular exhibit. 
Such a gallery would afford opportunity for manifesting our 
increasing pride in the occasional achievement of something 
besides Beef Trusts, Standard Oil monopolies and high build- 
ings, and might in time, possibly, have a pleasant and whole- 
some effect upon the spirits and work of the men who have too 
often had to look for recognition beyond their own shores. 

Let us have a permanent exhibition of American paintings. 
I dare say that it would afford a most agreeable surprise to 
those lovers of art who have filled their private galleries with 
examples by foreign artists, chiefly because they are for- 
eign. 

The only possible objection I can see to such a setting 
apart would be its almost inevitable effect upon prices. From 
the collector's point of view it might not, strictly speaking, 
be considered "good business." But isn't it time that we rec- 
ognized that a worthy painting by even an American is worth 
a fair return for the time, labor and special genius that go to 
its making? JAMES B. CARRINGTON. 



Some requests have come in for fresh copies of the Color 
Supplement of the last number, which can not be complied 
with owing to a disastrous fire at the printing establishment a 
few hours after the mail list of this magazine had gone to 
the Post Office. 

The request is made to replace creased copies of the color- 
plate, owing to folding. The picture can, .however, be 
straightened by mounting, when no creases will show — I have 
tried it myself. 

Another matter. Sample copies will gladly be forwarded 
when the request is accompanied with fifteen cents in stamps, 
the price of the magazine. 

The response in year's subscriptions after the first num- 
ber was reecived, and even before, has been intensely gratify- 
ing. I would request all who desire to receive the paper 
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regularly to forward enclosed subscription blank at once, as 
no more complimentary copies will be sent out. 



CONCERNING PICTURE JURIES. 

When a man is on jury duty in the courts he feels that it is 
up to him to give his time and brairis to the matter in hand, 
that justice may be done the prisoner on trial. 

The better citizen he is the more conscientious he is, and the 
less likely is the trial to bring about a miscarriage of justice. 

It often happens that artists are called upon to serve on 
juries to judge of the merits or demerits of the pictures of 
their fellows. 

A man does not have to serve on that kind of jury. He can 
plead disinclination and escape the service (and the honor), 
but if he consents to serve he should be proud to give his time 
and his brains (the service really does need brains), to a cause 
that may be for the betterment of art and the encouragement 
of artists. 

He must see to it that no unworthy picture gets his vote. 
He should demand that he have time to look at each picture 
that, comes before him so that he may judge it strictly on its 
merits (setting aside prejudice as much as may be), so that 
the chances may.be lessened that a struggling artist who has 
painted his best and painted worthily shall not be turned down 
because a juror was in a hurry to get home , or because the 
artist did not use the methods most approved by the juryman. 

I know of a young artist in America who Jias painted some 
pictures that will cry out for recognition in the years to come, 
and they will be bought at prices that would set him on his 
feet to-day. 

He has never been able to pass a single jury in New York 
or in Philadelphia! 

His failure to pass is certainly one on the juries that re- 
jected him, for his merits are patent to any artist who knows 
a good picture when he sees one. 

In the years to come, when his pictures are famous, many 
artists who turned him down to-day will say, "Wonderful 
work. Delicate perception. Subtle appreciation of the half 
secrets of nature and a strikingly individual interpretation of 
them." 

Rats! My dear artist- juror, if you had taken the time to 
look at his pictures when they came up to you at trial after 
trial, you might have hastened the time of his appreciation, 
and his soul would not have been loaded so heavily with the 
chains of despair. 

Every artist should make "noblesse oblige" his motto. 

Lend a hand to the fellow who is struggling upward, even 
as you struggle upward. You cursed inefficient, prejudiced, 
careless and hurried jurors. See to it that you are not ineffi- 
cient, prejudiced, careless and hurried when it comes your 
turn to judge. 

And if it be the fault of the jury system, "reform it alto- 
gether." 

There is a human being in some attic waiting breathlessly 
the verdict on the picture over which he toiled, and which is 
now awaiting your decision. Give it a fair chance. It is prob- 
ably bad, but perhaps it is only different. 

And the thing that is different to-day is often gospel to- 

Charles Battell Loomis. 



morrow. 



THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 

This is a term expressing desire — alas, not realization. New 
York is beautiful in spots, but not "the city beautiful." 

Much is being done here and there to give artistic taste its 
dole, by buildings of artistic design, ornamented by sculpture, 
and outwardly showing that the hive of trade need not be 
housed in ugly shape. We need only to wander from place 



to place, from the Clearing House to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to the new Stock Exchange, to the Appellate Division 
Courthouse, on Madison Square, to see the improvement of- 
architectural design, when it calls in Sculpture to aid it in 
beautifying exteriors. 

And it is my plea that municipal action could be taken to 
increase such beauty spots. We hear much about the im- 
provements to be made by depressing streets, open park 
spaces, monumental buildings, and yet, Why is Sculpture neg- 
lected in carrying out such schemes? Look at the Washing- 
ton Arch — niches there for statues, the top ready for a group. 
But the arch was built years ago, and as far as a work of 
art, it is only half finished. So it is with Grant's Tomb. 
Again at the Criminal Courts Building, where statuary must 
have entered into the original scheme, but failed of execution. 

Now compare this with the "out of doors" Sculpture of 
Paris and Florence as shown in two of the illustrations in 
this number, and tell me whether the Municipal Art Society 
might not strain its efforts to complete what is half finished 
before it undertakes new and gigantic schemes. 

The trouble lies with our ever changing official bodies. 
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